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times retarded, developed at the North, but not at the South ; that there- 
by came the Civil War. To the reviewer it appears that the men who 
won independence, even when most strongly asserting the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, sought to create and believed that they had created a 
nation; that with the development of sectionalism, due chiefly to con- 
flicting economic interests, the North and the South came to conceive of 
nationality in different terms ; and that the Civil War was the inevitable 
clash between two different conceptions of nationality. 

Prank Maloy Anderson 

Politician, Party and People. Addresses Delivered in the Page Lecture 
Series, 1912, before the Senior Class of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. By Henry Crosby Emery, LL. D., 
professor of political economy, Yale University. (New Haven : 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1913. 183 p. $1.25) 
In his recent series of lectures on politician, party, and people, Pro- 
fessor Emery has produced what might be called a symptomatic book. 
His aim has been, as he states it, to discuss political questions from the 
ethical viewpoint. He has set himself the task in this discussion of 
stating some of the fundamentals in the relation of constituent and rep- 
resentative, of voter and party, of officeholder and government. While 
the average reader may not agree with his conclusions regarding party 
loyalty, yet the appearance of such a work at this time is not without 
significance. Party lines have become of late noticeably fluid and party 
allegiance has come to be an exceedingly dubious factor in the political 
field. It is exceedingly interesting to have party disloyalty appear in 
the category of immoral public a«ts and to find an author bold enough 
to arraign his own profession for being finical and hypercritical in the 
realm of practical citizenship. Equally refreshing is the author's frank 
recognition of the new seriousness which has entered public interest in 
present-day problems and his reference to the influence of the new 
leaders in the Middle West. With all deference to the professional 
position held by the author in the field of research, the work is distinctly 
sociological as recognizing some of the new and vital factors at work re- 
shaping the whole relation of the citizen to his community environment. 
Beyond question we may look for other and still bolder efforts along 
the same line in the near future. The American people are intensely 
interested in practical politics and they will listen long and patiently to 
any and all who have a message for them. Their abiding sense of humor 
will save them from many serious blunders, while their essential ideal- 
ism will undoubtedly keep the plane of their political speculation com- 
pletely above the sordid considerations of immediate material advantage. 

Orin G. Libby 



